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SAINT FRANCIS AND 
THE JUNIORS 


By Dora Lee Newman 


Decoration by Henry Ce Pitz 
oe 

The good Saint Francis, with gentle words, 
Addressed his little brothers, the birds, 
As they fluttered and swayed on the bending trees 
Like a myriad leaves in an autumn breeze. 
And when he had finished, and, hands outspread, 
Had blessings dropped on each feathered head, 
With whirring of wings the songsters rose, 
And plumed their flight for the distant snows 
Of the Alpine peaks, and the lowland plain, 
To bear afar, in melodious strain, 


The good Saint's message, so wise and good— 


Of love, and joy, and brotherhood. 


So runs the legend: the years are gone— 
The good Saint passed, but his deeds live on, 
And still, wherever their voice is heard, 
His message thrills from the throat of bird. 
And Juniors, hearing the vibrant call 
“In common service that binds them all, 
Have made, through their gifts from a land afar, 
His house a refuge for waifs of war. 
And back to Assisi, on leaves of white, 
Like an echo dropped from the song-birds’ flight. 
In an alien language, in childish words, 
Is sent the message he gave the birds. 


Are you a Junior? Do you belong 

To America’s joyous youthful throng 

That counts its blessings its kindly deeds, 

And ever the call of the helpless heeds? 

Do you thrill.t6 the sound of the good Saint's words? 
Has your heart the message he gave the birds? 
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By Elsie Graves Benedict 
Drawing by Anna Milo Upjohn 


“‘Like fireflies, only steady and fixed, twin spots of light gleamed in the darkness” 


se SWIKOVA watched his mother as she put 


more sticks in the oven. Barsh soup, made of 
beets, was being cooked in a great pot. 
made Stas hungry and restless. 

“It’s Pan Witowski’s turn to guard the cows to- 
night,” said he. ‘I wish he’d hurry so Gurek could 
come home and we could have barsh.’? The widow 
Swikova thrust a lighted pine knot into a hole in the 
wall. ‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man,” in many cruel 
wars, had made her silent and stolid. Stas stood on 
the window bench, which served also as a bed, and 
stared at the oven’s bright grin, and then at his mother’s 
shadow, fantastic and flexible against the white walls. 
This occupation was suddenly interrupted by a noise 
from the cowshed, which opened out of this one living 
room. Good gracious! How that mule did groan! 
Enough to shake the thatch off the roof! Stas followed 
his mother quickly to the shed, taking the torch 
with him. 

If the mule’s sickness had not been such a calamity 
Stas would have laughed, for the poor beast looked so 
funny, sitting there on his haunches, forelegs out in 
front, head drooping. Such a good face he had, old 
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“‘Americanski,” all fuzzy, like a donkey’s, although 
the rest of his lean body was splotched with bare spots 
in a mangy sort of way that was far from handsome. 
However, he meant more to the widow Swikova than 
can possibly be imagined by anyone outside the re- 
covered lands of Poland. Polish peasants in that 
section live mostly on bread. Therefore, no plowing, 
no eating. ‘‘Poor old boy,” muttered Stas, in a 
woolly ear. The mule responded to this tender sym- 
pathy with another bellowing moan. ‘‘Sick—worse,” 
said the mother, words bursting through her habitual 
stolidity; then, commandingly, “Run for Gurek!” 
With one regretful sniff at the mingled fragrance of 
fresh bread and barsh soup, Stas dashed off into the 
dusky evening, making his legs fly. 

This moment, just before darkness, seemed perhaps 
the most mysterious of all in the heart of the forest. 
During the years of war underbrush had grown up 
and into these thickets night had already flung full 
darkness. Stas was not easily frightened. In fact he 
knew a certain kindred with the outdoor world and its 
furry creatures. And why not? It was all the world 
he knew except that of which Pan Witowski had told 
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him—of distant America. But at 
this moment he that 
something harmful lurked there in 
the black depths. So Stas ran 
until abruptly the woods thinned 
and he emerged into a clearing where a fire burned. 


believed 


As he approached the fire that Gurek had already 
started in preparation for the night watch, three 
hounds sprang out at him snarling, then recognizing 
their young master, accorded him an apologetic 
welcome. 

‘“Gurek!”’ Stas shouted, “the mule is worse. 
quickly!” 

“So!” cried Gurek, ‘‘that is very bad, for Pan 
Witowski has sent word that he cannot come tonight. 
He goes to a wedding and you are still too young to 
guard cows at night. No, I must not go.” 

**But—Oh, Gurek! Think! Old Americanski has 
been loaned to us by American Friends. They might 
not let us have another, and we couldn’t plant the 
seeds that the American and Polish children sent, and 
then all the neighbors would also suffer.” 

“That is true,’”’ replied Gurek, ‘‘yet—Stas, I have 
a feeling that all is not well in the forest. I thought 
I heard in the distance a wolf howl.” 

“But you must!’’ insisted the younger lad. “I 
will guard the cattle. I will pile on the brushwood, 
and—” 

“Very well, little brother.” And having determined 
his course, tall Gurek was off on the run. 

Stas took a look at the All were there. 
They grazed along the shores of a little lake to which 
sloped rolling wooded hills. He was grateful for the 
presence of the dogs, but they were no match for a 
wolf pack. He wished that Pan Witowski might have 
been there, but his thoughts were abruptly changed, 
for under his caressing hand a dog’s hair rose and 
stiffened. With a supple bound the hound was.out 
sniffing the wind. The others followed, growling in a 
harsh rumble. Stas knew their signals so he looked 
where they looked—and shuddered. For there, like 
fireflies, only steady and fixed, twin spots of light 
gleamed in the darkness. Too well Stas knew what 
they meant—wolves! With a leap as swift as the 
dogs’ own, he sprang for the heap of coals and flung 
on it all the brushwood that Gurek had left. Flames 
flared high. The lake from silver turned to copper 
with reflected light, and through the mist the red glow 
penetrated, losing. itself among the pines. Those 
points of light in the darkness disappeared for a 
moment. Stas flung on a log. Sparks flew. Then 
from the forest, appallingly near, went up a howl, 
prolonged and hideous, as if Fear itself had burst 
through illusion and been given tongue. 

Stas gave a sharp command, though his voice broke, 
and, instantly, the hounds obeyed, driving the terrified 
cattle up beside the fire. For a moment, Stas was 
limp with fear, but soon, realizing his responsibility, 
strength came to him, and a command of himself 
greater than usual, almost an elation. Of the fire he 
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made a towering flame, and sitting 
lifted up his 
boyish voice and shouted out the 


upright beside it, 


songs of his race, songs whose 
origin was back in the middle 
ages, and which had inspired ancestors for centuries 
with a sense of power and survival in many another 
crisis in Polish history. Loudly he sang, and the 
hounds barked a accompaniment. Strange 
picture in the night it was! Outside of the fire’s 
circle of light, wolf eyes shone—a vicious audience. 

How the hours dragged! Turning to reach for 
another log, Stas was struck with horror. There were 
no more logs! Neither was there any more brushwood 
near. He picked up little twigs, even the pine needles, 
and flung them on the dying fire, but, little by little, 
its flaring circle lessened. Stas expected that the 
wolves would draw nearer as the fire sank lower. 

Frantically he sought wood in all directions . 
The fire grew dimmer and dimmer . . . One of the dogs 
left his job long enough to rush into Stas and look up 
at him anxiously; then suddenly became immovable 
with straight tail and listening ears. ‘‘What do you 
hear, old boy?’ cried Stas fearfully. Between the 
intervals of the hounds’ barking, a faint vibration 
could be more sensed than felt—What? Stas gave a 
great shout of joy. MUSIC! . . . Tears ran down his 
thin cheeks. An old Polish melody! He could hear it 
well, lilting, joyous, beloved. Oh, the relief! Witowski 
and the peasants were returning from the wedding 
and coming his way! It was like Witowski not to 
forget his guard duty even after a wedding. All the 
wedding jollity pulsed in the tune as the players came 
through the forest. Now they burst into song—‘“ Ah, 
Kate was fair in her striped gown with the long gay 
ribbons flutt’ring down, and—” 

Stas gave another shout, ‘Hi! Pan! Pan Witowski!”’ 

In festival array of many colors they came trooping 
into the last glow of the coals, twenty of them, silent 
now as they saw the boy’s emotion, and from the excite- 
ment of the dogs and the terror of the cows, guessed 
its cause. Pan Witowski strode to his small friend. 
“Lad,” said he gruffly, ‘Lad! It is a right brave 
Pole thou art.’’ Then he asked many questions as to 
how many eyes there had been, etc., while the men 
made short work of getting a large tree trunk on the 
fire. ‘‘Here,’’ said Witowski, when he had all the 
information, ‘‘eat this and go home; the men will go 
with thee; I and two others rest here with the cows.’’ 
He thrust a spice cake, relic of the wedding feast, into 
Stas’ eager mouth, and started him off with the peasants 
towards home. Far away, they heard a long-drawn 
howl—a terrible farewell. 

A light burned within the home cowshed. The 
musicians started again their tune. Tall Gurek came 
to the door and looked out. ‘‘The mule will live,” 
he cried joyfully. All crowded in to stare at the 
mule except Stas. He—rejoicing over the passing of 
all his fears—went to the kitchen, but fell asleep before 
he had finished his bread and soup. 
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, A JUNIOR SPEECH BY A JUNIOR 

& HE Junior Red Cross found crippled children need- 

: “aptly 38 : Theodore Roethke | PP , 
: is a league of boys and ing braces mended, other ‘4 
girls organized for un-~ Grade Pupil, Flint, Michigan children needing eye glasses. 

F selfish service, a league born Simple plays and pageants, 

§ during the World War; a league which hasa great presented by Juniors, were witnessed by 15,000 

i and wonderful past and whose future will be even people in Saginaw. Over four thousand Christ- 
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greater and more wonderful. 

When a group of boys and girls decide to join 
this organization they agree in substance to the 
following: 

‘We will seek in all ways to liv@Up to the ideals 
of the Junior Red Cross and devote ourselves to 
its service. 

“We will strive never to bring dis- 
credit to this, our country, by any un- 
worthy act. 

‘We will revere and obey our 
country’s laws and do our best to in- 
spire a like reverence and obedience in 
those about us. 

‘We will endeavor in all these ways, 
as good citizens, to transmit America 
greater, better and more beautiful 
than she was transmitted to us.” 

This is the bond of five million 
American children. Upon its ideals the great 
future America—a great future world, in fact, 
must depend. 

By ‘‘Junior” is ysually meant something 
smaller, younger than its superior. Yes, the 
American Red Cross is much older, and our mem- 
bers are diminutive in size, but we hope to rival 
our affectionate parent in achievements at least. 

In the Junior Red Cross program there are two 
divisions of service, the home and foreign. Both 
are equally important. One advances American 
ideals in America; the other advances these same 
ideals in the rest of the world. 
a broad and varied one. 


The program is 
It contains practically 
every form of relief and educational activity for 
children, thus enabling each chapter to choose the 
service best fitted to its community. 

I am taking a few of the accomplishments of 
the Juniors in the Saginaw Chapter’ as examples 
of these activities. When I speak of the Saginaw 
Chapter I am speaking of the hundreds of other 





mas boxes, also clothes, were sent to European 
children. 

A member of the newly organized Junior Red 
Cross in Italy writes: 

“Frferreis-frem-over the sea: 

You wish then to build a bridge between America 
and Europe to open a relationship 
with us.”’ 

““A bridge between America and 
Europe!” Yet that is exactly what is 
being done through the Junior corre- 
spondence. The letters sent to Amer- 
ican Juniors, besides being very inter- 
esting, are very valuable. Geography 
and history are contained in their mag- 
ical pages. Foreign language classes 
may receive practical experience in 
translating by using them. But the 
biggest thing derived from them is the 
true idea of the people of other lands. 

There is no greater thing in life than to be able 
to think and act first in the aid of others. But in 
whatever service the Junior renders he is amply 
repaid. His outlook on life is broadened, his 
character is enriched, and he cultivates an under- 
standing and sympathy for other people which he 
has never before possessed. 

The children of the civilized nations united 
under the Junior Red Cross Banner of Service! 
Such will be the Junior Red Cross of the near 
future. A league of children promoting good will 
and friendliness and abolishing prejudice and 
ignorance, man’s greatest enemies. The purpose 
and spirit of the Junior Red Cross are beautifully 
described in this quotation from S. R. Oldham: 

“Why stand still 
In a world that goes on forever? 
What is an education 
But the continual expansion 
Of the mind and powers, 


: chapters in America doing like work. Last winter That should go on from year to year? 
; over five hundred garments were collected and And is it an education, 

; distributed by the Juniors to keep rural children In school or out, 

. in school. Shoes were furnished country chil- Unless it brings to life 

, dren, $110 being spent. Sewing classes made A voice that says, ‘Step out! 

; over two hundred dresses out of sheets which Step out of self, 
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apparently were of no further use. We 


And serve your fellow men?’”’ 
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HAT is fire? In early 
ages it was thought to 


be a material to be 
classed with air, earth, and 
water. It is said that super- 


stitious savages thought it was 
a red monster which fed upon 
woods and huts. Before there 
can be fire, there must be something that will burn, 
whether it be in a volcano or in the school stove or 
furnace. It might be said that fire is fuel of some kind 
being “overcome by heat.”’ It is combustion. 

Authorities do not attempt to date or to place the 
beginning of the use of fire by man; but man 
can and does use fire for a great variety of 
purposes, among which are cooking, heating, 
and power-generating. . . . Before we generate 
the electricity that lights our cities and moves 
electric cars, there must be a fire beneath a 
boiler somewhere; and before there can be a 
fire beneath a boiler there must be a means of 
creating fire. 

Through the match, even the most modern 
safety match, the same principle is followed in making 
fire that has been used for untold centuries in all parts 
of the world. The Eskimo in the far north, the South 
Sea islander, the African tribesman, the American 
Indian, all, in their more primitive states, made fire by 
friction—by rubbing sticks of wood together, or by 
striking flint-stone. It was friction in the early ages, 
it is friction today, for a match must be rubbed against 
something to be ignited. And a match is simply ‘a 
piece of wood with specially prepared phosphorous 
at the tip which will respond readily to the friction of 
striking. It is an invention that we should be grateful 
for, but tt ts still a wooden stick! 

Now mankind, through the development of the 
match, can start fires with great ease; but cannot 
always stop them as readily. And the purpose of this 
little article is to show that fire, like other agencies of 
discovery and invention, may be used in hundreds of 


Remove soot 
from chimneys 


Don’t play with fire. 
Don’t play with matches. 
Don’t play with explosives. 
Don’t build bonfires for fun. 

Don’t allow rubbish to accumulate. 
Don’t set lamps where they will fall. 
Don’t look for a gas leak with a light. 

Don’t fail to put out fires while small. 
Don’ start a fire with kerosene or gasoline. 
Don’ let the stove or pipes become red-hot. 





TO BE GUARDED 











ways for the benefit of all people, 
or, through lack of control, 
often growing out of thought- 







lessness, result in great damage 
and life. It narrows 
down to using or abusing, guard- 
ing or neglecting, a God-given 
blessing. 

In the comparatively brief history of the United 
States three of its larger cities, Chicago, Baltimore, and 
San Francisco, have been almost wiped off the map by 
fire. At the same time millions and millions of Ameri- 
can homes were being made comfortable with the same 
fire. Last year 15,000 people in the United 
States were burned to death, while countless 
other thousands would be willing to say that 
fire was the means of saving their lives. 

Because of these facts a period called ‘‘ Fire 
Prevention Week” has been fixed for October 
2 to 9, inclusive. By means of fire drills, 
plays, and lectures, it will be observed in 
schools, factories, office buildings, on ships, 
and almost everywhere that numbers of 
people gather together. While it is called ‘‘ Fire Pre- 
vention Week,”’ it is of course really for guarding against 
the misuse of fire. Just as many fires will be made 
during that week for good purposes, as during the 
week before, or the week after. It is to remind every 
body that we can prevent useless fires, or destructive 
fires—the fires that make people homeless, cripple 
industries, and result in the loss of thousands of 
lives and millions of dollars’ worth of property every 
year. , 

Now it is possible for members of the Junior Red 
Cross everywhere to cooperate in this splendid move- 
ment. Just a little thinking is necessary, and that 
thoughtfulness translated into action! You can serve 
your school, your neighborhood, your town or city, 
and your country by observing, not merely during 
Fire Prevention Week, but at all times, the following 
simple rules: 
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Put out the 
last spark 





Don’t leave an electric device with current on. 


Put out grate 
fires at night 





Don’t pour water on burning oil or fat; smother it. 


rubbish 


Remove 
Clean basements 
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. AMERICAN RED CROSS 
9" a AMerry Christmas 


MOR RED CROSS 


Manual training boys, 
Jamestown, New York, mak- 
ing packing cases to carry 
Junior Red Cross Christmas 
boxes to European children 


LL who took part 
in last year’s 


Christ mas-box 
activity, and all who will 
take part this year, will be 
interested in a description given 
by the American Juniors’ repre- 
sentative in Hungary, Capt. James 
G. Pedlow, of the receipt of 33,000 Christ- 
mas boxes by the children in that country. 

“Really it was a wonderful sight,’’ he said, describing 
the scene at children’s hospitals in Budapest. ‘They 
couldn’t keep the children in bed, especially the boys, 
when they got some of those spinning tops. They 
would get out of bed and spin the tops on the floor, 
and the whole floor was practically covered in about 
five minutes. It was like a fairy story as they would 
unearth each treasure out of the boxes. 

“Some of the children belonging to the Hungarian 
Junior Red Cross promptly said: ‘We are not so 
badly off, and we will give these things to poorer 
children.” That was children who haven’t 
very much, because there has been no money to spend 
on luxuries and they were lucky to get food and cloth- 
ing. They were not getting toys and candy, even the 
better class, and yet they showed that spirit of the 
Red Cross—of self-sacrifice and helping—and they 
gave their gifts to other children. It was a tremendous 
mark to their honor. It came from the children 
themselves; it was not prompted. 

“The spirit of the undertaking took root in the 
minds and hearts of the adult population of Hun- 
gary, for many said to me, ‘We thought the whole 
world was against us, but now it has changed. If 
the children of America, so many thousands of kilome- 
ters away from us, have done this for our children, we 
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FILL THE CHRISTMAS BOXES! 






Happiness for a little girl 


































Girls of Washington, D.C., fill- 
ing Junior Christmas boxes 
in school. Juniors filled and 
sent abroad 100,000 of these 
tokens of good will in 1921 


’ 


are not without hope.’”’ 
As announced in the 

September Junior Red 
Cross News, American 
Juniors are asked to join in 

filling 100,000 boxes to be sent 
abroad for this Christmas. Card- 
board containers in which to pack 
the gifts may be obtained through 
Red Cross chapters or divisions, and these 
boxes should be shipped to the “American Red Cross, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, New York,” so as to arrive 
at that point not later than October 25. 

In gathering the articles to be sent overseas, Juniors 
should apportion them equally for girls and boys, 
keeping in mind that the ages of the children to whom 
the boxes are going range from 6 to 14 years. Care 
should be taken not to disappoint those receiving the 
boxes by sending discarded toys or garments in bad 
condition. The boxes may carry such articles as these: 
rag or celluloid doll, hair ribbon, rubber ball, mittens, 
stockings, handkerchief, toothbrush, toothpowder or 
paste, marbles, top, set of dominoes, comb, wash- 
cloth, cake of soap, colored picture book, colored 
pictures, puzzles, etc. Any schools that wish to send 
home-made candies, nuts, raisins, or similar sweets, 
may do so, but such articles should be wrapped in 
oiled paper and put in quarter-pound or half-pound 
tin cans—baking powder or cocoa tins—and sealed 
with paraffin. 

The Christmas-box project of the Juniors should not 
be confused with the permanent educational work 
which is carried on in foreign countries under the 
National Children’s Fund. It is desirable that all 
Junior enrolled schools shall share in the work of the 
Juniors’ National Children’s Fund. 
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“YOUR FRIENDS 
IN RUMANIA” | 


Constanta. 


a O OUR AMERICAN FRIENDS AND SCHOOL- 
i MATES: 

Stimulated by our great admiration for the work 

of your organization, with high aims to help children all 

over the world and to make friends with them, we want 

to thank you most heartily for the actual help you have 

given us and for the friendly letters we have received in 


spite of the great distance between us. 

If the Demon of War had not passed over our country 
we would not have needed any monetary help. Our 
country is full of wealth. Her whole foundation is on 
salt. We have enough to provide the whole continent 
for centuries, to say nothing of the oil, coal, gold, silver, 
iron, copper and all the other minerals our soil 
contains in plenty. 

A walk through our woods and over our moun- 
tains fills your heart with poetry. A visit on horse- 
back to the top of the peak Piatra Crainlui, which 
reaches the clouds, reveals on the south a field 
g=—=> yellow as gold about a hundred miles away, swaying and 
undulating in the breath of the wind. The corn fields 
are our greatest wealth. Quite far in the back you see 
sparkling the diamonds of the waves of the Danube, one 


nitions 


Scene in the province of Moldavia, Rumania B . : are 
Pumpkins and squash are plentiful in the fall of the longest rivers on the Continent, carrying its waters 


to the Black Sea. 

There are so many beautiful things in our country that we cannot possibly describe them all to you 
in these few pages. We hope that in another letter we shall be able to tell you about the history of our 
country, which is very interesting. 

Your friends in Rumania,—Pupils of the VI Class,—Normal School of Constanta. 

(This class will become teachers in the Rumanian schools upon their graduation from the Normal School.) 


Wenn 
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ELGRADE, SERBIA—‘ Known, loved; unknown, S' YPHIA, BULGARIA—About 30,000 members have 
unloved.’’ These words head an article in the been enrolled in the Bulgarian Junior Red Cross, ( 
Jugo-Slavian Junior Red Cross News which urges a_ and interest is rapidly growing. ( 


bond of understanding and cooperation among children ETHEL FRANCE_B ; ' ' 
z iL, FRANCE—Boys : rirls ay- 
throughout the world. , oys and girls of play 


grounds established by the Junior American Red 
HARLEROI BELGIUM—The establishment of Cross at Rheims and Rethel met here and had athletic ' 
: awe contests. Rheims won in certain game matches and 


twenty-four school playgrounds in six weeks is a . 
Rethel was the victor at football. 


chapter in the record of the Junior American Red Cross 
representative in Belgium. Most of these play- OPENHAGEN, DENMARK—The Danish Boy 
grounds are in the mining area and were equipped at a Scouts have sent the following telegram to the 
Austrian Junior Red Cross: ‘*The Danish Scouts wish 
the Vienna children good luck with their Junior Red : 
Cross. All children in the world are friends.” 


modest cost. 


IRANA, ALBANIA—An Albanian inspector of 


schools, after a visit to the Albanian Vocational 


School established here by American Juniors, said ETINJE, MONTENEGRO—Playground equip- - 
of the sixty-four boy students in this school: ‘I ment given by American Juniors has been installed C 


can see in their faces that they have come in contact here. Another playground has been provided in the 
with the highest and the noblest.”’ same way at Podgoritza. 
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LINKING THE 
HEMISPHERES 


By Dorothea Campbell 


ET’S WRITE to each other and get better ac- 
quainted. Are you ready?” called a group of 


American Juniors across the wide expanse of 
ocean to the children of Europe. 

For a while there was silence. 
Italy, and Czecho-Slovakia 
‘‘Ready.”’ Clearer and louder came the answer as 
children from England, Albania, Holland, Poland, 
Rumania, Switzerland, Spain, Scotland, as well as far 
away South Africa, cried heartily, ‘‘Ready.” Juniors 
in Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, joined in this invitation to get acquainted. 
Recently the ranks vere swelled by 500 classes in 
Hungary and 11,000 in Austria. 

The Junior Red Cross during the past school year 
handled hundreds of ptrtfolio letters which were made 
up of pictures, cards, samples of classroom work, and 
letters, such as this sent by an American school: 

‘Let us become friends ‘by mail!’ 


Then from France, 


came the _ response, 


The liners shall 
We hope that 
you will be interested in our school, and we are quite 
certain that we should like to hear about yours! 
‘Perhaps you would like to know how this letter 
came to be written. Briefly, it was compiled from 
letters, which, at the suggestion of the Junior Red 
Cross, were written to you by an eighth-year class. 
‘‘We American school children extend to you an 
invitation; will you accept? We have set the ball 
rolling ; will you enter the game, and heartily send it on? 
“Meanwhile a toast! 


be our couriers to carry our letters! 


Long life to our friendship!” 

From Europe have come ready responses which read 
like story-books, as for instance this from France: 

“Your letters interested us very much, especially 
your description of Mount Vernon and the Potomac. 

‘“‘In return we shall describe for you Versailles, our 
city. Here was built the immense and magnificent 
chateau of Louis XIV. We often visit this chateau 
where the peace treaty was signed. But best of all 
are the Grand and Petit Trianon, with the hamlet and 
dairy of Queen Marie Antoinette and the lovely lake 
with a small mill on one bank.” 

Some letters bring about a clearer understanding of 
living conditions as shown in this one from Holland: 

‘““We have laughed much at the idea that we go to 
school in wooden shoes. Only on the three little islands 
in the Undersea do the boys wea.', wide trousers and the 
girls skirts four or five yards wide. No, we dress almost 
as you do, I dare say. 

“From your letters we know your land much better. 
We had always thought of America as made up of 
cowboys and Indians. Do write us more soon.” 

A high school class in Albania writes: 
““Once more we would like to express our pleasure 








TADEUSZ KOSCIUSZKO. 


School children of Kielce, Poldnd, sent this) painting 
of Kosciuszko, the Polish patriot who aided America 
during the Revolutionary War, to a school in the 
United States, with Junior Red Cross School. Carre- 
spondence. It was painted by a fourteen-year-old boy 


over this correspondence. Although we are a small 
nation, centuries back in civilization, still we are eager 
to take the example of other countries, especially the 
United States. We have heard so much that our ears 
are ringing with the praise and glory of your country.” 

Austria has organized a Junior Red Cross, the spirit 
of this letter showing their high ideals: 

“It is proven that youth is meant to reconcile the 
different nations. For that purpose a Junior Red Cross 
was organized. We heard that for the same reason a 
Junior Red Cross was organized in other countries, to 
create friends all over the world. No conference will 
be able to bring about international reconciliation as 
long as national hatred lives in the hearts of the people. 
Therefore, let’s be brothers; away with the barriers, and 
give us your hand through the Junior Red Cross; how 
glad we shall be to have the same songs, though they be 
sung in a different tongue, and to enjoy the same games!’’ 

American Juniors, the challenge is to you to broaden 
and widen this bridge which you have started, the 
Bridge Across the Seas. Collect your material early, 
prepare your letters promptly, then let the call ring 
loud and clear, ‘Comrades all! Ready-Go!” 

(American Red Cross pamphlet 618, Supplement 2, 
gives full details of the Junior Red Cross School Corre- 
spondence plan, and may be obtained from any Red 
Cross Chapter or Division office, or from Red Cross 
Headquarters in Washington.) 
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AusTIN CUNNINGHAM 


To be of use in the world is 
the only way to be happy. 


—RHans Christian Andersen. 


Enrollment Day, or re-enrollment day, as 

the case may be in your 
school, should come early in the school year—as 
early as the first week of October, at any rate—so 
that a year of real progress in Junior Red Cross work 
may be assured. (Red Cross circular 616, revised, 
and pamphlet 618, supplement 1, dealing with enroll- 
ment, may be obtained from any Red Cross Chapter). 


Red Cross Sunday will be observed No- 


vember 12, in such 
churches as are willing to devote attention to the 
broad humanitarian activities of the official volunteer 
relief organization of the United States Government. 
It has been thought that if this is a good plan for adults 
why not for the Juniors—why not introduce into the 
Sunday schools on November 12, the beautiful idea of 
‘‘happy childhood the world over” which is being 
broadcasted by the American school children? With 
the motto ‘‘I Serve,” which appropriately epitomizes 
the life work of the Founder of the Christian religion, 
the Junior Red Cross is assisting in a practial way all 
denominations that would translate the Golden Rule 
into action and make for international understanding, 
good will, brotherhood, and peace. Therefore a little 
leaflet suggesting a plan for Red Cross Sunday in the 
Sunday schools, and indicating that the Junior Red 
Cross is in itself a big reason why all Americans should 
be identified with the American Red Cross, will be 
distributed through Junior schools and the churches. 
The Red Cross roll-call is from November 11, the 
anniversary of Armistice Day, to November 30. 
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charmingly 
illustrated 
in color with studies of child life in different countries 
by Anna Milo Upjohn, is one of the rich contributions 
from National Headquarters to all enrolling Junior 


A Calendar of Activities, 


It is not only a work of art that 
would grace any school wall, with a different painting 
foreach month of the school year presented in scroll 
fashion, but it is replete with concrete suggestions for 
carrying out a Junior program within the school. These 
suggestions are appropriate to the month and are given 
under the following headings: Organization for Service. 
Fitness for Service, Personal Service, Service for the 
School, Community Service, World Service. Junior 
Red Cross News will supplement certain of these 
activities with plays, pageants, and other things to do, 
besides supplying the fresh news of the Junior Red 
Cross movement at home and abroad each month. 
Through these two mediums a liye Junior program is 
possible in all schools in city, town, or country. 


Use of the News as a means of adding 


color and interest to regu- 
lar school work varies in different Junior schools. Fol- 
lowing isa complete outline of its uses in the Nathaniel 
Hawthorne School, Indianapolis, as prepared by 
Miss Mary H. McArdle, principal: Primary Grades— 
poems, stories, pictures. Intermediate Grades—chil- 
dren read stories, discussion of articles, articles used to 
supplement work in nature study and English, supple- 
mentary reading as a reading book, ‘pictures used to 
illustrate different subjects, cover pictures used for 
compositions, civic work, effects of war. Grammar 
Grades—magazines have been on reading table, cover 
design and illustration useful in art classes, particularly 
in design and costume study, seasonable verse memo- 
rized, civics, geography, and reading classes all use it 
for reference, seventh and eighth grade Nature Study 
Club meets weekly—special reports have been based 
on articles read in the News, “Birds about the White 
House,”’ ‘‘Protect the Wild Flowers; dramatization 
for Americanization program, special day programs, 
for opening exercises, editor’s letters of value in pre- 
senting such subjects as a ‘‘ Gift to a County Hospital.”’ 
“The publication is a source of delight to my 
teachers,” she adds. ‘“‘It is attractively composed 
and beautifully adapted to our needs.”’ 


schools this year. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


ALL AMERICAN RED Cross Motion Pictures INCLUDING 
Junior Rep Cross FILMs 





are now being distributed exclusively by the 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INc. 


Many New Junior FILMS ARE READY FOR RELEASE 





Address orders to nearest distribution center: 


Boston, Mass.— Major Film Corporation, 54 Broadway. 

New York City—Society for Visual Education, 220 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago, Ill.—Society for Visual Education, 806 W. Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco, Calif. —Edw. H. Kemp, 833 Market St. : 
Washington, D. C.—Southern Moving Picture Corp., 315 McGill Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich.— Michigan Film Library, 338 John R. St. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—H. O. Davis, 125 So. Hudson St. 
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ACT I 


Scene: A bench,in a park. 

Harry: (Enters, unkempt, hair di- 
sheveled. Carries bag of candy, gobbles 
between sobs.) I can’t stand it any 
longer. Mother says—a girl who 
doesn’t like to be clean is no daughter 
of hers—and—the teacher says I’m 
a bad example, and—this morning 
Jack Green said—the awfulest thing— 
(loud sobs)—he said, ‘‘Good morning, 
how’s the pig’s sister this morning ?”— 
(Throws herself weeping on bench.) 


TOM. DICK. AND 
HARRY ANDTHE 


PIRATES’ CHEST 


VOCE Eee 


Characters: Tom, a boy who lacks 
perseverance or “try-aginness,” as 
the pirate captain calls it. Dick, a 
boy who through a lack of proper 
living, exercise, and fresh air, has 
become a stoop-shouldered weak- 
ling. Harry, or Harriet, a girl, who 
is slovenly, hates to bathe, and eats 
at all hours with an enormous ca- 
pacity for sweets. She is mentally 
slow and overweight. Black Dog, 
the Pirate Captain, is tall and power- 
ful, with a gruff voice. Hooks is 
the pirate boatswain. Six other 
pirates all strong and robust looking 


PUTCO CLL 


By Louise Franklin Bache 


Tom: (Crossly) Well, you aren’t 
shining much like a happy little 
sunbeam, yourself! 

Dick: Hm! Well, maybe I haven’t 
got a good reason! The coach at 
school just told me that I couldn’t 
make the football team. He said I 
was stoop-shouldered, my ankles wob- 
bled, the muscles of my legs weren’t 
developed, my chest sank in, my 
breath was short, and my toes— 





Tom: (Enters. Pulls card out of pocket, groans! 
Hears crying. Spies Harry.) Why Harry! (No 
reply. Tom goes to bench; shakes her gently.) Say, 
Harriet Allan, what in the world are you crying about 
anyway’? And on a park bench too! 

Harry: Guess I can cry if I want to. (Savagely) 
Guess they’re my own tears, and the bench belongs 
to the city. 

Tom: (Mimickingly) Wow-wow! In other words 
it’s none of my business, eh! (Seriously) Well, I 
suppose it isn’t, only if I wasn’t a boy and if I didn’t 
have better sense, I’d be crying too. 

Harry: (Curiously) You cry? Oh, that’s funny. 

Tom: Funny, is it? Well, just look at this report 
card! I suppose that’s funny too! (Waves report 
card tragically.) 

Harry: Good gracious, Tom Higgins, you are a 
dunce, aren’t you? 

Tom: If that isn’t just like a girl. 

Harry: Well, it’s nobody’s fault but your own. If 
you studied harder, you could— 

Tom: Say, you’re a nice person to lecture! If 
you’d just take a good look at yourself in the mirror 
you’d see a few things wrong too, I guess— 

Dick: (Slouching along.) Hello, there, what’s the 
matter? Anybody would think you two had all the 
trouble in the world to look at you. 


Tom: (Drawlingly) Say, what did he 
anyway—an automobile accident? 

Harry: You do look sort of wrecked, Dick. If 
you'd only try to straighten up and— 

Dick: (Indignantly) Now look here, Harriet Allan, 
I’ll stand for things from the coach, but I most cer- 
tainly am not going to be preached to by a girl like 
you! (Harry sniffs.) 

Tom: There isn’t a particle of sense in blubbering and 
sputtering. The question is, what are we going to do? 

Dick: Well, there is only one thing left for us to do 
and that’s to go out in the world and seek our fortune. 

Harry: (Excitedly) I have thought of the very 
thing. You know Old Simon, the fisherman? (Boys 
nod their heads in the affirmative.) Well, he says 
that the pirates have buried some treasure among the 
rocks on the other side of the Point. 

Tom: Pirates? 

Harry: (Dramatically) If Simon says it’s so, it’s so. 
It all happened in the dead of night. A tremendously 
big boat came gliding into the bay without a light. 
A dinghy brought some men toshore. They carried a 
chest. Simon was near enough to hear the click of 
the gold. 

Tom: And they buried the treasure on the other 
side of the Point? Say, what are we standing around 
here for?—let’s start at once. 


Dick: (Boastfully) I’d like to see anybody try to 
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take you for 


















keep me home after all this news. 

Harry: Let’s eat, first! 

Tom: (Disgustedly) Eat, when 
there is treasure lying around? 
Say, Harry, if you’re that kind 
you'd better stay right here. . 

Harry: (Hastily arising) Well, 

I won’t stay! I’m going wherever .~*™ 
you go! (Exit, Tom in the lead, ~=SS8&‘? 
followed by Harry, head in the 
air. Dick brings up rear, slouch- 
ing along.) 


ACT II 


Scene: On rocks behind Point. Tom is hunting half- 
heartedly for treasure. 

Dick: (Appears puffing) Nobody need say pirates’ 
treasure to me, again! 

Tom: (Giving up search) If you’d walk more each 
day a trip of this kind would be like rolling off a log. 
Where’s Harry? 

Dick: (Drawlingly) Oh, she found a_ blackberry 
patch and hung herself on a bush. 

Tom: (Disgustedly) Well, I’ve got a pretty lot of 
partners, I must say. One can’t walk without puffing 
and the other can’t walk without eating. Next time I 
go hunting for treasure, I’m going to pick some real 
people. 

Harry: (Appears with face and dress smeared with 
blackberries.) Have you found the treasure yet? 

Tom: (Crossly) No, and I don’t believe there is any! 

Harry: Oh, look somebody’s painted a red cross on 
this stone! 

Dick: (Excitedly) Cross! 
treasure! 

Tom: It must be the pirates’ treasure. (Command- 
ingly) All hands fall to, and dig! (They forget every- 
thing in their eagerness and dig with fingers, stones 
and sticks.) 

Dick: (Shrieking) I’ve struck something! 
It’s a ring! 

Tom: (Excitedly) It must be the handle of the chest. 
Get together, and let’s pull! (Tom, Dick, and Harry 
tug manfully but to no avail. A sound of singing is 
heard.) 


Where? That means 


It’s hard. 


“With one man of her crew alive, 
What put to sea with seventy-five? 
Yo Ho! YoHo! Yo Ho!” 

Tom: It’s the pirates! Quick! Down flat behind 
this rock! (Stretch themselves on ground behind 
rock where they are plainly visible.) 

Harry: (Crying) I can’t make myself flat, oh, I 
just can’t! 

Dick: For goodness sake stop crying! 

Buiack Doc: (Appears, looks about; motions men to 
follow.) S’death! (Goes cautiously towards chest. 
In gruff voice.) Somebody’s been meddling with my 
treasure. 

Hooks: Somebody has, Cap’n, and here they be. 
Come forth you lubbers! (Aided by other pirates, 
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Harry: “‘They’re my own tears 
and the bench belongs to the city’ 


drags boys before Black Dog.) 

Brack Dos: (Pointing) What’s 
that other thing, over there? A 
stuffed bag? 

Harry: (Sitting up. In _ her 
\ sweetest voice.) No, it’s just a 

| little girl. 

Brack Dose: A little gal! Odds 
bobbs, hammer, and tongs! I 
ain’t never seen a little gal what 
looks like that. Come over here 
atonce! D’youhearme! (Harry 
tremblingly obeys.) 

Brack Doc: (Angrily) So you 
thought you could steal my treasure, did you? I 
ain’t nobody but a pirate, I suppose, and what’s mine 
is your’n. Well, let me tell you somethin’. I’m a 
self-respectin’ pirate, Iam. I minds my own business, 
I does! ‘N’ that’s more’n some folks do! 

Tom: We didn’t mean to be disrespectful, sir! 

Brack Doc: What you means to do, ain’t nothin’ 
to me. It’s what you does that counts. You'll 
change your mind ’bout a lot o things when you 
takes to walkin’ the plank, you will. 

Tue Pirates: (Dance along imaginary plank, mak- 
ing faces and singing.) 

“Yo Ho, Yo Ho, the frisky plank, 
You walks along it so, 
Till it goes down and you goes down, 
To Davy Jones below.” 

Brack Doc: What I likes to ask is, why you comes 
after my treasure when you could find all you needs 
to home, if you’d follow your own treasure maps. 

Harry: Criss-cross my heart! I haven’t any treasure 
at home and I never heard of a treasure map before. 

Biack Doc: (In a rage) If Black Dog, the Cap’n 
of the Pirates, says you've got treasure to home and 
a treasure map, you've got ’em! Understand? 

Harry: (Meekly) Oh, yes sir, perfectly, sir! 

Brack Doc: (In a thundering voice) Fetch them 
treasure maps, Hooks, and be quick about it or I'll 
lam you with the anchor! (Hooks hurries off. Black 
Dog turns to children.) Trouble is, you ain’t got 
sense enough to know a treasure map when you sets 
eyes on it. (Hooks returns with three maps. Black 
Dog gives one to each child.) Here they be. Don’t 
none of you durst say after this that you ain’t seen a 
treasure map. (To Harry) Read what your’n says. 

Harry: (Studying map curiously) There’s a skull 
and crossbones on the outside. In big letters it says 
“The Map to Great Treasure.’’ Inside there is a 
picture of a beautiful girl standing at the end of a long 
path. The path is paved with queer little blocks and 
on each block is written ‘‘Soap”’ quite plainly. The 
soap goes up a long hill. At the top of the hill there 
is a lake, and the lake’s name is ‘‘Much Water.” 
Down in one corner of the map where the path begins 
there is a big sign post and on it is written in tall 
letters, ‘‘Admission to these lands, a clean face and 
two clean hands, hair that’s combed and food that’s 
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good, eaten at times as you should; if you will do just 
what I say you'll find the treasure sure, some day.”’ 
In puzzled tone) I don’t understand it at all. 

Brack Doc: (Cheerfully) Oh, that’s all right. 
Maps always need a little studyin’, specially treasure 
maps. 

Dick: (Excitedly) My map says ‘‘Guide to Great 
Treasure” but it’s different from Harry’s. Where the 


starting point is there is a skull and crossbones. And 
where the treasure is buried there isan ‘‘X.”” Between 


these two marks there is a long snake-like trail and 
along it are such warnings as “‘ Breathe deeply,”’ “‘ Hold 
your head up,” “Straighten your shoulders,” “‘Exer- 
cise.”” Down at the bottom of the map is written, 
“If you'll mind these commands you will find the 


greatest treasure of all ee ea 
lands.” Ie ‘; ) 
Tom: (Disappointedly) “Aree 


Mine is just a hand point- 
ing to a book and all it 
says is: “Hurry, hustle, 
bustle. Work your mind as 
you work your muséle. If 
at first you don’t win out, 
try again another bout.” 
(In puzzled tone) I can’t 
make a bit of sense out of it. 

Brack Doc: Ain’t you 
got thinkin’ caps? Well, 
put ‘em on! Them maps 
is as easy as A, B, C. They’s 
just old fashioned horse- 
sense, that’s all. I'll puts 
itto you this way. Pirates, 
as you knows, is authorities 
on all kinds of treasure. 
There’s one kind of treas- 
ure—book-larnin’—we ain’t been lucky enough to find; 
but of all the treasures we know, can any of you’ns 
guess the name of the one we sot the greatest store by? 

Tom: (Eagerly) Ican. It’s Captain Kidd’s treasure! 

Biack Doc: You’re wronger than wrong! You 
say it, Hooks! 

Hooks: Strength, says us pirates, Cap'n; strength 
in a man and beauty or health in a woman, sir. 

Biack Doc: Pretty good, for a bo’sun, ’n’ quite 
right. Did anybody ever see a weak, sickly lookin’ 
pirate? (All shake their heads in the negative), 
‘Course not! A pirate who ain’t got sense enough to 
appreciate what health means, wouldn’t be much of 
a pirate. Now if you’ve got’ health, you’ve got one of 
the biggest treasures worth diggin’ for, ’n’ if you've 
got the try-aginness to back it up, you can git almost 
anything you wants in this world that’s worth the 
gittin’. (Pauses. Turns to children) If I lets you off 
and don’t makes none of you walk the plank, will 
you promise to go straight home and dig for your own 
treasure ? 

Tom, Dick, AND Harry: We promise, sir! 

Brack Doc: (Rubbing his hands in fine good 








Black Dog: ‘‘Somebody’s been meddling with my treasure” 





humor. To his men) We'll call it a day’s work, then. 
Click your heels, me hearties, and offs we goes. (All form 
in line, Black Dog leading. March about stage singing, 
the Pirate Captain waving his long knife as a baton.) 
‘““Yo Ho, Yo Ho, the pirate life, 

The flag o’ skull and bones, 

A treasure map, ’n’ lots o’ hope, 

Who's skeer’d of Davy Jones.” 
At last line all come to front of stage and shout, ‘“‘ Who’s- 
skeer’d of Davy Jones!” (The pirates brandish their 
long knives, the children their arms threateningly. 
Repeat song as they march off.) 


ACT Ill 


Scene: The same as ActI. Enter Tom and Dick. Tom 
with a pile of schoolbooks 
strapped about his shoulders, 
Dick in football clothes carry- 
ing himself very erect. 

Tom: Have a look at my 
report card, will you? I 
feel as though I were an 
aviator riding the clouds. 
And Dad! Say, if you saw 
him you’d get a first class 
idea of what a proud father 
looks like. His face is all 
the reward I want. 

Dick: Well, doesn’t it 
beat all how the things 
that Pirate Captain told us 
have come true? You 
know when he gave us 
those maps I thought it 
was all bosh, but of course 
after giving him my word 
to follow the rules I had to 
keep it. And here I am playing quarterback on the 
team with a pretty fair chance of being made captain 
next year. (Harry appears, but such a changed Harry! 
Her hair is combed, her face is washed, her dress is 
simple, neat, and pretty, just the sort of a dress a 
schoolgirl ought to wear. Her hat is simple, but most 
becoming. Everything about her radiates health, clean- 
liness, and happiness.) 

Tom AanpD Dick: (In astonishment) Harry! 

Harry: (Trying to be dignified) Harriet Merry- 
weather Allan, if you please! (Laughs) Guess the 
news! As long as you were both with me the day 
Black Dog gave me the map and know all about the 
soap and water and suds and tubs and proper food and 
proper hours, I must take you into the rest of the 
secret and tell you that I followed all the directions, 
and have found the treasure. (Pauses) I was elected 
the most popular girl in the school, today. 

Dick: And the prettiest, as well. 

Harry: (Confusedly) Oh, really, I-I-didn’t say that! 

Tom: You didn’t have to. Guess we've got eyes. 
(The three go off the stage laughing and talking.) 

End 
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N ORDER that hot lunches could be given to the 
] children during cold weather, twenty-five oil stoves 

have been furnished to twenty-five rural schools 
by Juniors of Anne Arundel County, Maryland. In 
the largest school, where many of the children stay for 
lunch, milk was sold for five cents a pint. 


According to the annual report of the Brook- 
lyn Chapter, the Junior 
enrollment in 158 Brook- 
lyn schools is 261,649. 
These Juniors have raised 
$18,010, and have made 
18,000 garments for foreign 
and home distribution, in 
addition to large quantities 
of toys and furniture. 





Of the sixty-five boys and 
girls at Winter Haven, 
Florida, who have en- 
rolled in swimming classes, 
fifty are training them- 
selves to become Junior 
Life Savers. 






The Hemenway School, 
Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, has a rest room fit- 
ted out by Juniors, with a 
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Juniors of San Diego, California, 
with puzzles they made for orphans 
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Gathering Apples 


By Anna Milo Upjohn 
Illustrated by the Author 


Fruit on the bough, and in the bin 

Bright pippins lying; 

Haze on the hills and through the woods 
Gold banners flying. 


Rain on the roof, and at the pane 
The stripped vine tapping: 


Leaves underfoot, and over head 


The wild ducks flapping. 
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porcelain table, porcelain supply cabinet, white 
stools, blankets, a cot, mattress, pillow, twelve towels, 
and a green day cover for the cot and mattress, all 
marked with the Junior emblem. 


Red Cross first aid certificates have been awarded 
to twenty-four Juniors of Camden, New Jersey, 
who have satisfactorily completed the course of 
instruction. (American 
Red Cross first-aid sup- 
plies may be obtained 
at Chapters, Division Of- 
fices, or National Head- 
quarters.) 


Layettes for babies of 
poor mothers, are made by 
girl Juniors of Bottineau, 
North Dakota. A “buyer”’ 
has been elected to keep the 
sewing baskets supplied 
with materials. 





Juniors of St. Joseph’s 
College, Victoria, Texas, 
send occasional baskets of 
special food and magazines, 
including Junior Red Cross 
News, to prisoners in the 
county jail. 
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LITTLE FOLKS?’ OWN 





Six young workers for a playground in New York City. 


All in Thirteen Words 


Junior Red Cross teaches that children the world over 
are brothers and sisters. 
RutH WENZEL, Harrison School, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Little Rosso Speaks 


Little ‘‘Rosso,’’ so-called because he has red hair, 
lives at a farm school for children, which is located in the 
picturesque hills near Sezze, Italy. This farm school 
has been helped by the Junior American Red Cross 
and little ‘‘Rosso”’ tells of their love for us. 

‘‘ American children,’’ said he, “live in nicer, warmer 
houses than we do. They don’t 
have to get water from the fountain 
in the village so they can take baths, 
and they don’t have to study as 
hard as we do. Their handwriting is 
not as good as ours. But American 
children are so generous that they 
have saved up their ‘soldi’ (money) 
to give us a chance to earn our 
living by being put in schools 
where we can learn a trade— 
and we love them! They are our 
friends and we want to make toys 
and write cards to send the Amer- 
ican boys and girls so that they 
will know that we love them. 

“‘T must go to America some day ; 
but then come back to my beautiful 
Italy.” 
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IF I WERE KEEPER OF 
THE ZOO 


By Anna Medary 
If I were keeper of the Zoo, 


I'd pat the bears, and lions too; 


I'd smooth the elephant’ s long trunk, 
And shake the hand of every “monk.” ; 


I'd put my arms around the deer, 
And love it, when it came real near, 


Then for the great big tall giraffe, 
I'd build the longest, longest path 


Where it could take its morning walk; 
And when with it I had to talk 


I'd climb up in the highest tree, 
So I could reach it” 8s ear, you see! 


Now all these things I'm sure I'd do, 
If I were keeper of the Zoo! 


STULL CULL COLL 
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This appeal was presented by them to the Park Commissioner 


How to be Polite 


“Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way” 


Pageant in South Dakota 


Nearly five hundred children of Turner County, 
South Dakota, took part in four performances of the 
Junior Red Cross Pageant, ‘“‘The Court of Service.” 
It was the first time a pageant had ever been given 
in the county. Each scene was given by children 
from a different town, hence many of the young 
actors were brought long distances to the performances. 
For some of the children it was 
their first journey anywhere. The 
trip to various towns, and taking 
part in the pageant, will long te 
remembered by these Juniors. 





It's Not Always Easy 
But—it always pays: 
To apologize 
To begin over. 

To take advice. 

To admit error. 

To be unselfish. 

To avoid mistakes. 

To endure success. 

To keep on trying. 

To think and then act. 

To forgive and forget. 
—Anonymous. 
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EQihe hither He Yor! 


EAR JUNIORS: 
Your Junior Red Cross poster that is being 


sent to hundreds of thousands of schools this 
year is a picture of a group of children planting a tree. 
It is called, ‘‘The Planters”’ and bears also these words, 
“‘Fellowship Grows Through Service.” 

This picture is a symbol of a big idea, and means much 
more than words can 
express. In Czecho- 
Slovakia the linden tree 
is the symbol of liberty, 
and when that republic 
was formed of old Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Slova- 
kia, and Ruthenia a few 
years ago, the school 
children planted thou- 
sands and thousands of 
these “‘liberty trees.”’ 

It has been said, “‘He 
who plants a tree plants 
a hope.” And what is a 
hope? The Bible speaks 
of “The substance of 
things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not 
seen.”” The Junior Red 
Cross is the spirit of ‘‘I 
Serve” which cannot 
be seen so much as felt. 
And this spirit of service 
is living and powerful 
to the ‘‘ pulling down of 
strongholds” of selfish- 
ness, passion, hatred, 
fear, and distrust. It is 
the “‘hopeof theworld,”’ 
and of our country to- 


P 7— 


day! 
Cross ideals and habits 

of service for the common good had been a part of 
the early education of all citizens, there would be less 
discord and strife in the world now. 

“If you could see and feel the influence of ‘I Serve’ in 
this school,’’ writes a Junior worker and teacher in 
Pettis County, Missouri, ‘‘ you would be made glad and 
know that if the Junior Red Cross had not accomplished 
another thing it would be worthwhile in our town.” 

It is a tree of good citizenship that you American 
Juniors have planted, and this should be remembered 
every time you look at your school poster, or at the 
small reproduction of it on this page. Perhaps you 
would like to hear what the idea of good citizenship is 
in Jugo-Slavia, that new country of the united Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes in Southeastern Europe, as it is 
expressed in the Junior Red Cross News of that coun- 
try. This opinion from so far away may have greater 
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interest when you recall that your Junior organization 
helped the children of Jugo-Slavia to start their Junior 
Red Cross and their Junior News. Here it is: 

‘What does it mean to be a good citizen? 

‘“‘It means to be a good son to his parents; a faith- 
ful son of his nation; a loyal friend to his friends and 
neighbors; a defender of law; an exponent of all prog- 
ress and prosperity, and 
to think and work con- 
stantly for the common 
good. A good citizen is 
interested in commu- 
nity affairs, because 
when these things are 
in good order, then his 
own home will be safer 
and happier. 

' ‘To be a good citi- 
gen means to love that 
éommon home which is 
called the state. Its 
progress and improve- 
ment is at the same 
time our joy, our pride, 
and our safety. Upon 
it depends the well-be- 
ing of our brothers and 
sisters,’ our parents, 
and our children. 

“A good citizen 
knows and respects the 
laws of his country and 
especially the funda- 
mental law of the coun- 
try, the Constitutional 
Law. He respects his 
fellow citizens, and the 
will of his country. 

“Children, prepare 
yourselves and practice 
these good qualities in and out of school and at home, 
in order that you may become good citizens of your 
country and make it flourish and prosper.” 

Is this not a reflection of that spirit of service which 
is the life of the Junior Red Cross? Is it not good fruit 
already borne by the tree of your planting? It should 
be added, however, that Juniors perfect themselves as 
citizens in order that they may help their country to 
contribute to world harmony and good will. In the last 
three years the Junior free of good citizenship has been 
planted in twenty-seven countries and the crop from 
this fine orchard is bound to be better understanding 
and greater cooperation among the nations of the world. 

It is in fact a world-liberty tree the Juniors have 
planted—a ‘‘tree of life’? whose leaves (acts of helpful- 
ness) are ‘‘for the healing of the nations.” 

AusTIN CUNNINGHAM. 








